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Agent,” 
we send you a copy? 


In Your Absence 


This Company is prepared to relieve you of the care 
and management of your property by acting as your agent. 
It will collect and disburse your income as you direct. 
It will make out your Income Tax Certificates, pay 
your taxes, attend to your real estate, and act as your 
representative in all financial matters, giving you in each 
case the benefit of the business knowledge and experience 


Our booklet, “The Services of This Company as Your 
describes in detail our agency service. May 


Write or call for Booklet B3 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 
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rians, clergymen, by successful men f 
and women the world over. 


Are You Equipped to Win? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 


and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for spec- 


BOYS’ SUITS 


ADE to stand the ‘rough and tumble” play of sturdy 


youngsters. 
of cloths. 


Gathered back and Norfolk models with knickers. 
$12.00 to $25.00. 


have reinforced seats. 


Good fit; becoming lines; pleasing assortment 


Knickers 


Headwear and Haberdashery, too. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


“ The Old House with the Young Spirit’? 400 WASHINGTON STREET 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


PIERCE CO, 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 
cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form, 
Sold only in boxes — never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail. 


BROWN’S DENTIFRICE 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition 


At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
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Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 
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GOD ' said, “I-am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 

The outrage of the poor.” EMERSON 


ALL they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 


IF thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” 


To be sure, if he will, one may face back 
toward the darkness and quote a far older 
scripture than either of these and say of his 
enemy: “Let there be none to extend mercy 
unto him; neither let there be any to favor his 
fatherless children.” 


IF we could select as a motto a single sentence 
to hang above the table around which the 
members of the coming peace conference are to 
sit, it would be this: 
“ABOVE ALL NATIONS IS 
HUMANITY” 


IN the light of the facts and forces confronting 
the world today, we can find no fault with the 
clear, unambiguous statement of that vigorous 
thinker who says: “A democratic League of 
Nations may seem a Utopian dream, but the 
war is a witness that we have no other choice. 
It is Utopia or Hell.” 


ALMOST all the exportation of horses from 
this country for war purposes occurred before 
1918. The total up to that time was: horses, 
925,567; mules, 314,392. 


In the face of this the increase in the number 
of horses in the United States for 1917-1918 
was 383,000. This is a larger annual increase 
than for many years. 


ONE little girl in Burford Bridge, England, 
has made a record of having killed 1415 butter- 
flies in a butterfly killing contest held in the 
schools of that district. We wonder what 
there may be about so beautiful and harmless 
an insect as a butterfly to warrant engaging 
school children in such a murderous employ- 
ment, and we hope there were more than a few 
children who made a very poor showing in the 
competition, believing that for most of them the 
contest offered little inspiration. 


THE GREATER TASK 


FEW weeks ago we thought we had a 

supreme task on our hands—the win- 
ning of the war. Today we have a greater 
one. A just peace settlement will be harder 
to effect than a victorious ending of the war. 
Never was a peace conference held in which 
the rank and file had so vital an interest. Gener- 
ally the overlords of the nations have arranged 
the terms of treaties, while the ordinary citizen 
who has fought the battle and will pay the 
bills, has been ignored. 

That day has passed. The patient every-day 
citizen, the toiler on the farm, in mill and factory, 
and shop, and store, who, in person, or through 
his sons, has paid the stupendous price of 
victory, has awakened to his right to say that 
in the interests of the great mass of men and 
not in the interests of the few shall peace terms 
be made. He has believed he was sacrificing 
and fighting in a war that was to end war. He 
has made up his mind that this sort of thing 
shall not happen again. The peace conference 
of 1919 is not to be a peace conference of kings 
and presidents. Should it prove such, should 
it forget the unnumbered millions who have 
won the great victory, and revert to the old 
underhanded, selfish methods whereby the elect 
by birth and financial power of each nation 
seek their largest gain at the expense of the 
common good of all, then woe betide remaining 
kings, presidents, plenipotentiaries. The cur- 
tain has fallen on that stage where the destinies 
of nations are determined by men who have 
not “looked at the calendar for two hundred 
years.” 


ARE WE FREE ONCE MORE 


OTHING has been harder for many an 
American citizen to bear during this now 
ended war than the restrictions put upon the 
freedom of speech and of the press. To do his 
own thinking, and to be free to utter, without 
let or hindrance, his sincere convictions, has 
been from the beginning held by him to be his 
inalienable right. To see his fellow citizens who, 
just as honest as he, perhaps far more so, and 
just as loyal, so far as they can see it, to their 
country, sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment for standing by their consciences, has 
outraged his sense of justice and of what it 
means to be a citizen of the United States. 


Now that we hope to be allowed once more to 
hold our citizenship at its face value, it be- 
comes us to see to it that the men now in prison, 


and under heavy sentence for refusing to violate 
their deepest convictions, be released in every 
case where the evidence can satisfy the court 
that no crime has been committed, but that the 
sentence fell upon one honestly loyal to the truth 
as he could understand it, and who neither by 
word nor deed wilfully incited his fellows to the 
violation of law. 


ARE YOU IN EARNEST 


HIS is the opportunity for every believer 

in humane education to put his shoulder 
to the wheel in dead earnest. For four weary 
years the men and women and children of this 
country have been thinking of little but war. 
The game of killing has been the one engrossing 
theme of interest. No matter what the motive, 
killing is not conducive to the cultivation of 
man’s finer nature. 

There is much anxious thought at the moment 
as to whether the years of bloodshed and ruth- 
less destruction will have hardened our hearts 
or quickened them to a keener sensitiveness 
with regard to suffering, whether we meet it 
among men or animals. However this may be, 
no one alive to the facts of the hour can fail 
to see that never as now was there need of such 
persistent, faithful effort to stir in the heart of 
youth the spirit of a deep and broad humanity. 

Not a few are ready with schemes of universal 
military training which they are crowding 
forward as a necessity made evident by the 
war. This in face of the fact that we have been 
pouring out treasure and blood to abolish war 
as the colossal crime of civilization. While a 
peace conference is discussing the reduction of 
armaments, and devising ways and means to 
prevent a recurrence of another such calamity 
as that which befell the world the fourth of 
August, 1914, must we be compelled to listen 
to the old played-out alarmist plea, backed up 
by the munition makers of the land, of the need 
of being ready for war? Over against this 
every one of us who knows the power of those 
principles on which humane education is founded 
should be exerting himself to the utmost. 

If you have money to give, or time, or en- 
thusiasm, never was there a day when, expended, 
it would give you so splendid a return, and 
nowhere does there exist an organization so 
thoroughly equipped to push forward this high 
task as the American Humane Education 
Society. 

Plan now for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
14 to 19, and Humane Sunday, April 20. 
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20,000 JACK LONDON CLUB MEMBERS 


Steady Growth of the Club—a Letter from Mrs. London 


EMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 

has passed the 20,000 mark. Beyond 
the membership there must be many times this 
number who have heard about the Club and 
been influenced by it. Letters come almost 
daily from people who have never seen Our Dumb 
Animals, and we wonder how they know about 
the movement. Frequently some one writes: 
“Our whole organization voted as a body to 
join the Club.” 

Jack London wrote “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” The book deals with the cruelties 
practised in training performing animals for the 
stage. He says we shall never stop this evil 
till people get up and go out of theaters during 
the time these “stunts” are being given. That 
silent protest, he says, managers will under- 
stand. To belong to the Jack London Club all 
you have to do is to promise to do this. It may 
be embarrassing. Think of the unhappy animals. 
Would you want them to do as much for you 
if you were in their places? The Club has no 
officers. It asks no dues. 

We would greatly like to have you send us 
your name and as many other names as you 
can. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan 
Co. at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” 
free to any asking for it. A COPY OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR 
ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. Fif- 
teen copies of the book have already been given 
as prizes; several of these to schools. 


Mrs. London’s Letter 


MRS. JACK LONDON 
GLEN ELLEN 
SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
U. S. A. 


November 7, 1918 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

In all these busy months, since our discussion 
in New York on the subject of The Jack Lon- 
don Club, during which I have been working 
from nine till five nearly every day writing my 
Biography of Jack London, I have insisted upon 
making time to read Our Dumb Animals. And 
of course I am overjoyed at the rapid growth 
of the Club. From your latest issue I note 
that Scandinavia is taking an interest. This is 
quite natural, as Scandinavia loves Jack Lon- 
don — indeed, in Norway and Sweden, Cali- 
fornia is spoken of as “Jack London Land.” 
I wish you would send marked copies of your 
number containing the letters from those 
countries, to my Swedish and Danish publishers, 
who would undoubtedly spread the good word. 
They are: 

Mr. John Martin, 
Martin’s Forlag, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Mr. K. J. Bohlin, 
K. J. Bohlin & Co., 
Tunnelgatan 19 B, 
Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


I think that Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske’s 
idea of driving the fur-wearers to the fur-farms 
to buy, is the finest way out of the difficulty 
that has yet been presented. I wish I had 


Courtesy of Our Animals, San Francisco 


FEAR ALONE COMPELS ANIMALS TO DO SUCH TRICKS AS THIS 


thought of it myself! All hail to the brain that 
did originate the scheme. Jack London held 
that he would wear furs, just as he would wear 
any other sort of clothes; and his reasoning 
boiled down to this: if you start repudiating 
this and that sort of clothing for humanitarian 
reasons, you will have to go naked; because 
every piece of cloth you put on your back is 
the product of sweated human labor, which 
means pain and cruelty, and all that goes with 
overworked, underpaid toil of women and 
children, to say nothing of men and boys. 
But I am sure he would have approved of the 
fur-farm way out. 
With every good wish to you and yours, and 
to your big work, 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) CHARMIAN LONDON 
(Mrs. Jack Lonpon) 


An Electrician’s Experience 

A friend writes that the following was told 
her by the electrician himself who was re- 
quested to repair the cruel devices: 

“An incident: The gentleman when a younger 
man was asked to repair some electrical devices 
behind the scenes of some show. He found the 
current was applied to dogs and cats — of 
course they bounded at a signal. He was so 
enraged he told them never would he be guilty 
of such cruelty, even indirectly, and proceeded 
to wreck the whole electrical outfit and did.” 


Flaming Hoops 

“Some years ago I was at a theatrical per- 
formance in Ramsgate, England, where there 
were performing cats, one feat was they had to 
jump through flaming hoops. I protested 
audibly and if I could have left my seat I should 
have done so. Those who witness such exhi- 
bitions unmoved are not all alive. Has it 
taken this terrible War to bring about the 
‘Soul’s Awakening,’ I wonder.” 
From a Training Animal Center 

Everyone has heard of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, as the winter quarters of famous circus 
companies. A friend writes us from there: 
“Stories of late are leaking out as to how animals 
are trained here while kept in winter quarters. 
They leave a bad taste in the minds of decent 
people. We are fighting to liberate human 
slaves from bondage; let us free trained animals 
from their slavery too.” 


The Press Helping us 


The New York Evening Globe quotes an 
article from the Sunday School Advocate, which 
calls attention to the work of the Jack London 
Club. The article concludes: 

“The only two vulnerable parts of the anat- 
omy of the exhibitor of trained animals are his 
vanity and his pocket. His pockets can be hurt 
by people’s staying away from his so-called 
entertainment. His reputation can be hurt 
by people’s leaving immediately when a trained 
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animal act is put on. Upon his popularity 
depends his profit, so walking out hits both 
vulnerable spots. 

“There is an organized movement to show 
public disapproval of shows of trained animals. 
People are advised to walk out of a hall or 
theater when performing animals are brought 
on the stage, and when pictures of such acts 
are thrown on the screen, and to stay out till 
the conclusion of the act.” 


THE FRONT-LEG BALANCE 


ILLY GREEN was at the moment train- 

ing a tiny, frizzly-haired, nondescript 
dog. Always on the stage, he made a hit by 
drawing from his pocket a tiny dog that would 
do this particular trick. The last one had died 
from a wrenched back, and he was now breaking 
in a new one. He was catching the little mite 
by the hind-legs and tossing it up in the air, 
where, making a half-flip and descending head- 
first, it was supposed to alight with its fore-feet 
on his hand and there balance itself, its hind- 
feet and body above it in the air. Again and 
again he stooped, caught her hind-legs, and 
flung her up into the half-turn. Almost frozen 
with fear, she vainly strove to effect the trick. 
Time after time, and every time, she failed to 
make the balance. Sometimes she fell crumpled; 
several times she all but struck the ground; and 
once she did strike on her side, and so hard 
as to knock the breath out of her. 

Her master, taking advantage of the moment 
to wipe the sweat from his streaming face, 
nudged her about with his toe till she staggered 
weakly to her feet. 

“The dog was never born that'd learn that 
trick for the promise of a bit of meat,” Collins 
went on, ‘“‘any more than was the dog ever born 
that'd walk on his fore-legs without having 
his hind-legs rapped up in the air with the 
stick a thousand times. Yet you take that 
trick there. It’s always a winner — so cun- 
ning, you know, so adorably cute, to be yanked 
out of its beloved master’s pocket, and to have 
such trust and confidence in him as to allow 
herself to be tossed around that way. 

“Just the same, to dig a dainty out of your 
pocket once in a while and give an animal a 
nibble, always makes a hit with the audience. 
That’s about all it’s good for; yet it’s a good 
stunt. Audiences like to believe that the 
animals enjoy doing their tricks, and that they 
are treated like pampered darlings, and that they 
just love their masters to death. But God help 
all of us and our meal-tickets if the audiences 
could see behind the scenes! Every trained 
animal turn would be taken off the stage in- 
stanter, and we'd be all hunting for a job.” 

From Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” 


YOU told me to answer all correspondents at 
any hazard,” said the new literary editor to 
the proprietor. 

“T did, and I’ll back you up.” 

“Then I’ll require the whole paper tomorrow.” 

Why?” 

“A lady sends me a line from ‘Lucile’ and 
asks me to kindly print the rest of the poem.”’ 


WHAT is the real motive behind the movement 
for military training in the public schools? Is 
not the chief end rather to kindle and foster 
the spirit of militarism in the minds of our 
youth, than to secure the kind of drill which 
80 many experts affirm is not only not the best 


form of physical exercise but may even prove 
harmful? 


What Animal Trainers Say 


‘ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


T was a woman horseback rider whom I 

was interviewing. She had “trained and 
ridden” in this and foreign countries. Her 
husband was an elephant trainer. 

Beginning with the oft-repeated prevari- 
cation of animal trainers, she said, 

“Oh, we train them by kindness! You 
must show them that you are master. Make 
them in awe of you. They have an instinct 
that tells them if you are afraid of them. If 
animals did not so magnify man’s strength 
and power over them, they could not be trained. 
Dogs and elephants have the longest memories. 
With elephants you must be firm. 

‘*A German trainer when I was riding at the 
London Hippodrome saw that one of the 
lions was unwilling to do his tricks. He man- 
aged to get him through the performance, but 
as soon as he had him alone, th» trainer shot 
out one of the lion's eyes. He did this to show 
his power and to keep the lion in fear of him.” 

Speaking of her own-dog, this woman said: 

“Tf he didn’t mind, I would make him or 
kill him.” 

Animal trainers, she said, ‘‘slashed the whip 
on the floor.” Alas! if they only “slashed it 
on the floor!” 

I said to her, “If animals could talk!” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘but if they could talk, 
especially the monkeys, they’d have to work!” 

The voice in which she conversed was coarse 
and reminded one of a megaphone in power. 
What could it be then to frightened, cringing 
animals when used to its fullest capacity in 
training! 

I talked with a famous leopard-trainer, after 
a performance in Buffalo. Throughout the 
performance one would judge that she loved 
her leopards to distraction, often patting (?) 
them with her pronged stick and caressing them, 
apparently, in various ways.’ But was her 
affection for them the only topic of her con- 
versation? No! she dwelt upon the wounds 
she had received from these animals. Why 
did they give these wounds? One does not 
have to think long to guess the answer! 

I have received the confession of animal 


trainers as to the hard life, the sufferings which 
have been imposed on their victims. Trainers 
are surprisingly truthful at times. 

“T make them howl,” remarked a dog trainer 
to me, after a performance in Cleveland, at 
the same time grinning as if it were the 
lightest of jokes. He freely denounced “hu- 
mane people” and showed me a coiled whip 
concealed in his right palm. I noticed he had 
often faced the tiny poodles during his per- 
formance, holding up his right hand to their 
view. No wonder they appeared at times 
almost frantic with fright! What did that 
whip mean to them? You can gue3s as well as I 


A manager of a zoological company who has 
had forty years’ experience with wild animals 
said in defense of his business that the animals 
kept in his zoo were in better ‘“‘coat”’ and would 
live longer than if they had been left in their 
natural environment. Alas, he completely ig- 
nored the fact of their being robbed of their 
precious liberty, the wild, free life to which 
they were born! As if length of years were to 
be compared to that. 

“Do we count life by passing years and 

minutes? 

No, but by all the joy and freedom in it!” 

Said he, “I have had polar bears caged for 
thirty-two years, and lions and tigers for nine- 
teen years.”” Many other instances did he 
relate of the long lives of his zoo animals. 

I talked with a ten-year-old girl who had been 
brought up in circus life. Her father had 
“trained” in many countries “across.” 

““My papa trained elephants,’ said she. 
“They have long poles with prongs. They stick 
them into them. My papa trained Fritz, the 
second largest elephant. Fritz ‘went bad’ and 
they couldn’t do anything with him. They 
drowned him in the Hudson River.” 

The little girl seemed to have a genuine love 
of animals. She said, “I love everything on 
four legs. When I was a baby I would put my 
arms round the elephant’s neck when they 
held me up to him.” 

It seemed that she had never been allowed to 
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see the “trainings,” the hideously cruel lessons 
“behind the scenes.” 

I have been in zoos that were torture cham- 
bers, one where an immense tiger could scarcely 
turn around in his cage. 

In Chicago I attended an animal show with 
the intention of visiting for humanitarian 
purposes a special “‘lion-training.”” My heart 
sickened even at the cries before I entered. 
I could not go in! 

I hate the animal-training business in my 
very soul. I shall fight it with voice and pen 
to the end of my days. No, it will not be 
necessary till the end of my days. By the 
awakened sentiment of the people the legis- 
latures will be compelled to take up these 
matters. The iron force of the law can accom- 
plish these things, but it is only made possible 
by the voice of the people. 

Awake, not only you who are not grieved at 
cruelty, but you thoughtless Christian people 
who give these things your patronage, either 
for your own pleasure or for “the children’s 
sake,’ or you people who say “I always sup- 
posed such things were ruled by kindness,” or 
you who laugh in the faces of these cringing, 
tortured creatures and say, ““O, how cute!” 

I entreat you to lend your influence to bring 
the day near, when the dumb shall no longer 
be tortured and whipped and choked behind 
the scenes to furnish pleasure to the laughing 
crowd! 


BIG DAYS FOR DOBBIN 
EDMUND J. KIEFER 
E day a lovely girl warmed his freezing 
nose with her muff. 

The day he avenged himself on his abusive 
driver by breaking away and upsetting him into 
the gutter. 

The day he was sold to a country gentleman. 

The day his new master doubled his allowance 
of oats. 

The day he towed a racer car several miles 
to a garage. 

The day he found a pound chunk of maple 
sugar in the grass. 

The day he carried six little tots in the village 
parade. 

The day his master’s eight-year-old son drove 
him into the city, all the way behind a hay 
wagon. 

The day he was retired from active service 


to spend the rest of his life in a broad green 
pasture. 


29 ‘6 29 
“Etoile” and “Stylet 
The Story of Two Brave War Horses 
MME. E. DE SILVA, Secretary General, Union International, Paris 


UFFON said that the horse is the noblest 

conquest made by man. Our heroic sol- 
diers say that without the aid of the horse the 
difficulties of war would be vastly greater than 
they are. 

André Rioult is a brave artillery man who 
loves and cares for the horses committed to 
his charge, treating them as friends, never rais- 
ing his whip when the course is long and tiring, 
but speaking to them in cheering tones to which 
they always respond. One day after a long 
and terrible battle, André was obliged to re- 
treat with his battery, as the overwhelming 
numbers of the German army were too great 
for our troops to cope with. “Etoile” and 
““Stylet” had not been able to have the least 
forage, and, what was even worse, had had no 
water. The sufferings of these poor horses 
were great, and of their brave conductor, too, 
but he knew that he suffered for a noble ideal, 
and for his country, while for them all was 
mystery. At last they came to a halt. After 
so many hours of hard work it was a relief for 
André and his two friends to rest. There was 
happily a little wood, where the horses were 
able to eat some leaves of the few trees that 
remained untouched by the shells. André 
undid the traces in order that Etoile and Stylet 
might be able to rest and stretch their wearied 
legs. After the short respite, André attached 
his horses to the artillery wagon, and was pre- 
paring to set out to join their sector, when 
suddenly Etoile and Stylet began to show all 
the signs of great fear. André took the reins 
and, stroking the horses, said, ‘“‘Do not move, 
good boys, no matter what happens. I am 
here.” He had hardly spoken, when a shell, 
falling on the artillery wagon, exploded. Al- 
though the horses trembled with fright, they 
never stirred. Happily, neither André nor they 
were wounded. André said that if Etoile and 
Stylet had rushed towards the enemies’ lines, 
it would have caused the loss of all the battery. 


It is hard to think how many of these four- 
footed heroes are, as a recompense for their 
good services, sold to horse dealers, who have 
only one aim, that of gaining money. They are 
sent to Paris in wagons which ought to contain 
eight, and where they often put twelve without 
food or water. Many arrive dead from starva- 
tion. 


Photo from Brooklyn Eagle 


“DEMOCRAT,” PRESIDENT WILSON’S SADDLE HORSE 


On another occasion after a terrible battle, 
Etoile, overcome by the heat and want of food, 
fell ill. André was obliged to leave him, and so 
tied him to a tree, promising to return at night 
to fetch him. Etoile lay down under the shade 
of the branches, and André hastily plucked some 
grass for the good horse to eat, and with a heavy 
heart left him, wondering if, ever he would see 
his dear old comrade again. 

The officer decreed that it would not be safe 
for the battery to return in the same direction 
and needs must be that they had to go back to 
the sector without Etoile. We know so little 
of what passes in the obscure soul of animals! 
A great French writer, Hirsch, says in one of 
his articles, ‘We do not understand anything 
as to the light of the stars, nor what is in the 
brain of animals. Between these and the lights 
of heaven and all the secrets of the universe, 
there can exist a language of which the revela- 
tion would well confound the miserable pride 
of man.” André felt very sorrowful to think 
of his faithful friend being left all alone, and he 
begged his officer to let him go at night to seek 
him. But as the Germans were not far off, and 
an attack was feared, permission was denied. 
André could not close his eyes, thinking of poor 
Etoile. To the great astonishment of all the 
soldiers, at four o’clock the next morning they 
heard the whinnying of a horse, who came 
galloping into the camp. It was Etoile, who 
had managed in some way to free himself from 
the tree. He looked around and, seeing his con- 
ductor, André, rushed up to him, rubbing his 
head against his shoulder and showing all the 
signs of joy. This intelligent animal had coy- 
ered 16 kilometers on his return. He was well 
feasted by André, who, in spite of the rarity of 
oats, gave him a double ration. 

Much has been done for the relief of these 
admirable war horses, but the organization of 
the help for French horses is still very defective. 
In the streets of Paris, one sees daily these poor 
four-footed helpers who fall from want of food, 
after having been partly restored and sold to 
some heartless dealer, who has not even given 
them necessary forage. He, in his turn, sells 
them to some wagon enterprise, which, instead 
of letting the horses rest for a time, puts them 
immediately in harness, and while not giving 
them sufficient food, lets them be driven to 
death by brutal young conductors, who are as 
ignorant as they are cruel. A short time ago a 
poor four-footed hero of the war was trying with 
all his might to move a heavy wagon, laden 
with trunks. Although he tried his best, strain- 
ing every nerve, he could not succeed. The 
heartless carter commenced to lash him with 
the whip, when, happily for the poor horse, 
two splendid American soldiers came along. 
They went up to the man and said, “We will 
not allow you to beat your horse.’”’ They took 
the whip away, undid the harness, put the poor 
horse on his legs again, for he had fallen under 
the blows, patted him, went and bought some 
carrots, and when the horse was sufficiently 
rested, they pushed the cart, and the poor animal 
was able to go on its way. The American sol- 
diers were well applauded by the crowd. 

If the humane organization here was like 
that of some other countries, a refuge for horses 
might be formed, where the horse heroes of 
the war could be cared for and put into condi- 
tion, and then given to the farmers, in order 
that their own over-worked horses might be 
given a much needed rest. 
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THE MOCKINGBIRD 
Ww. LOMAX CHILDRESS 


NOT the radiance of the Rose 
Has been lavished on thy wings, 
Yet thy golden music holds 
Beauty’s fond imaginings. 


Chorister of silver sound, 
Tinkling bells, and fluting fine, 
Matchless melodies that spring 
From a source that seems divine, 


Trills, and ecstasies of joy, 
Piccolos of pure delight, 

Troubadour of dawn and dark, 
Music vested day and night. 


Oriole, and Lark, and Thrush, 
And the Veery — all are thine, 

And the Linnet’s lilting note 
Mingled sweet in music’s wine. 


Trumpeter of triumph still, 
Though the day be dun or gold, 

You have found the secret sought 
By the world for years untold. 


Holding still the heart of hope, 
Brave and buoyant is thy word, 
Soloist of joy unfeigned, 
I salute thee, Mockingbird. 


OUR BIRD CLUB 
MARGARET O'NEILL 


OMETHING had to be done! I realized 

it plainly as I watched my two small 
brothers proudly exhibit their rapidly increasing 
collection of birds’ eggs to their admiring 
friends. My protests only brought a_ reply 
that ‘all the fellows did it and besides they 
always left one egg.” I discovered that be- 
tween the twenty odd boys in the neighborhood 
there were about five hundred eggs. Think 
of it, five hundred less robins and jays and 
thrashers! What thoughtless vandalism! 

That’s how our Bird Club started. I figured 
that this wholesale nest-robbing was mere 
thoughtlessness. How could I show them 
better sportsmanship? The camera solved the 
question, and quite early last spring the club 
was formed. 

Armed with cameras, the boys went into the 
woods. Instead of taking the eggs, they took 
“snaps” of the eggs, nests and birds. It’s a 
better game for it’s a harder game. They do 
not merely climb a tree and frighten away the 
mother bird. No, they beat the birds at their 
own game. It takes real knowledge of the 
woods and wild things to film the birds in their 
natural state. You must be patient and quiet. 
You must know the craft of the woods. You 
watch a nest and learn-the parent birds’ habits, 
when they leave and return. You may watch 
for hours, for days, and then finally you are 
rewarded. Our club members are all enthusi- 
astic naturalists. They know the bird calls, 
and have learned by experience the craft of the 
woods. Already they are planning to feed and 
protect their feathered friends this winter. 

Has your neighborhood a Bird Club? If 
not, why? Is it your fault? Do your small 
boy friends destroy hundreds of eggs every 
spring? You can stop it if you will. Show 
them real sport. All they need is a camera 
and patience. Aside from the humanitarian 
standpoint, birds are useful to Uncle Sam. 
They are destroying the bugs that do much 
damage to our crops. They are helping to win 
this war. Can’t you help them? 


Migration Casualties 
ARTHUR A, JEFFREY 
Photograph by the Author 


O casualty lists report the losses in the 
army of birds sweeping northward each 
spring and back in autumn; yet many mishaps 
do befall these feathered allies of ours during 
their seasonal journeyings from zone to zone. 
Migration is the most exacting test of a bird’s 
strength and many late fledglings, fatigued and 
lost, fall prey to enemies ever ready to take 
advantage of a momentary lapse in their watch- 
fulness or vigor. Even among the old birds 
only a few species seem able to approach the 
long journey with the care-free lilt and loiter 


Loneliness and hunger also are grave dangers, 
Lone birds, hopelessly separated from their 
mates, frequently remain too long in search of 
the flock and perish from cold or hunger. Even 
so sturdy a bird as the wild goose has been 
known to seek shelter with farm flocks when 
lost from its own kind. Instances of this are 
reported to me from Clinton county, Missouri, 
by Millard Whitson, who has a large flock of 
tame geese. He tells of a snow goose that even 
remained all winter with his birds and became 
so tame that he was permitted to touch her. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PINTAIL DUCK,: CRIPPLED IN ONE WING, WAS FOUND CREEPING 
AMONG THE TALL GRASSES BORDERING AN IOWA POND 


that are so characteristic of the chattering flocks 
of blackbirds in their progress by easy stages 
from farm to farm and from county to county. 
Unlike the blackbirds, most birds migrate alone 
or in small groups and fly mostly by night. 
During daylight they hide shyly, displaying none 
of their summer-time songfulness and socia- 
bility. Evidently impressed by the dangers of 
unfamiliar surroundings they seek only enough 
food and rest to enable them to continue their 
journey at nightfall. 

Calm nights in spring and fall, notably in 
May and September, frequently are vibrant 
with bird calls — brief pipings of courage and 
cheer flashed from unexpected points of the 
night sky much as the firefly’s tiny lantern glows 
suddenly and is gone, revealing a presence but 
never a form. There is a pathos, as well as an 
inspiration, in this hailing of one tiny bird to 
unseen fellow pilgrims across the far reaches of 
darkness in their long flight over unknown 
lands. 

Yet many a little feathered traveler fails to 
complete the journey. There are so many 
things nowadays that birds formerly did not 
have to fear — before man set up his handi- 
work! I have found birds lying dead beneath 
the multiplied strands of ‘telephone wire along 
the country road that I followed on my way to 
school. Among the birds thus killed | have 
recorded in my notes: a mourning dove, Sept. 
16, 1900; a pied-billed grebe, April 29, 1901; 
a sora rail, May 14, 1901; two soras, Sept. 10, 
1901, and a longspur, Dec. 2, 1901. My re- 


corded observations, so limited both in time 
and territory, doubtless held but a hint of the 
total destruction of bird life by similar causes 
throughout the country, year after year. 


Now and then a migrant, overcome by fa- 
tigue and forced to rest in a strange place, 
falls a victim to the prowling cat or fox. On 
a grassy hilltop near our own home last fall 
we found an American coot, dead beneath a 
grass-tuft. There was no mark of injury on 
the bird, but its crop was empty and we were 
inclined to believe that hunger and the long 
flight had proved too much for a young bird’s 
strength. In similar places during both spring 
and fall I have found feathers and skeletons 
of migratory visitants in evidence that resting 
birds had been pounced upon by unfamiliar 
enemies. 

Strange food is another danger awaiting the 
migrant. The bobolink of northern meadows 
becomes the ricebird of the South and plausible 
spoil for the gunner. Our robin on its south- 
ward journey falls drunk beneath the bough 
of tempting, fermented berries and helplessly 
yields its plump body to the pot of the meat- 
hungry. 

And it is humiliating to have to admit that 
the greatest dangers to migratory birds in all 
their long course from zone to zone are those 
for which we human beneficiaries of the bird 
army are responsible. The pot-hunter and so- 
called sportsman cripple and ki!l vastly more 
of these sturdy travelers than all other causes 
combined. There are worse deaths than colli- 
sion with wire barriers or the sudden onslaught 
of owl or fox. 1 have found wild ducks — some 
disabled only in wing, some fatally hurt, all 
equally doomed — creeping desperately through 
weed thickets from lake or river edge toward, 
though not fo, the far-away place whither the 
unhurt of the flock have flown. Yes, there are 
casualties a-plenty among our birds. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably A oon Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


PPARENTLY nothing of such supreme 

moment will come before the Peace Con- 
ference as the question of the League of Nations. 
Unless the idea for which such a league stands 
comes to be a realized agency in determining 
the future relations of the nations of the world, 
what is there before us but another war, more 
horrible and calamitous even than this? Every 
reader of this paper owes it to humanity to 
proclaim and emphasize this truth in season and 
out of season. 


CRUEL ADVERTISING 


IEERHAPS we should explain. We are 

thinking of farm journals that receive 
no small income from advertising traps for 
catching fur-bearing animals. If cruelty exists 
anywhere in hideous form it is in the trapping 
business. Think of the following from a page of 
Farm Life: 

“A few words concerning the general char- 
acteristics of a good trap may not be amiss.” 
(Instructions to young trappers.) 

“You must bear in mind that the muskrat 
and skunk are accustomed to gnawing and 
twisting out (that is gnawing their legs off, a 
very common occurrence) and a trap that grips 
up high where the flesh and bone is stronger 
will get the most pelts.” 

In the same paper is this advertisement 
among many similar ones: 


THE TRAP 
THAT 
HOLDS 
MUSKRAT 
SKUNK 
MINK 
Send 35 cents in stamps 
For Postpaid Sample of the 
PULL GNAW AND TWIST PROOF 


TRIPLE CLUTCH 


HIGH GRIP 
WONDERFUL HOLDING POWER 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


CRUELTY TO HENS 


E have secured many convictions of 

poultry dealers for transporting fowl in 
too small crates. About the worst case we 
ever had was one recently where 38 hens, full 
grown, were found jammed into a crate three 
feet by three feet, and eight inches high. 


OUR FOUR-FOOTED ARMY 


N officer of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, in a letter printed in the London 
Times, gratifies us with an account of the 
devotion shown to army horses by their drivers, 
and the conduct under fire of these brave 
animals. who may justly be called auxiliary 
troops for our armies in the field: — 
“The army horses in Flanders are the most 
beautiful things in the country. Unspoiled 


‘by blinkers, they are not robbed of the beauty 


of eye, and their winter coats, innocent of 
clippers, only add to their looks. That they 
keep so fit is due to the excellence of their forage 
and the care of their drivers. 

“There is a great difference in the horses as 
they go in and come out of the line. Full of 
fire and beans, conscious of excellent grooming, 
and clean wagons and polished harness, they 
seem impatient to drag their guns from the 
comforts of French billets to the unknown 
discomfort of the line. But when they come 
out, they are plastered with mud and very 
tired and show no interest in the gun teams 
that pass them on their way up. Very hand- 
some are they with their small shaped heads 
and intelligent eyes, compared with the heavy 
Percheron or the sleepy Flemish horses. These 
well-bred horses, like highly organized men, 
suffer most from shell-shock. 

“Never does a horse forget a place where he 
has been wounded. When he is taking ammu- 
nition up to a battery he will tremble, and hurry 
past any exposed or dangerous place at a gallop, 
where perhaps months before he was wounded. 
Very quick are they to spot an approaching 
shell, and they drop their heads and even lie 
down when they see their drivers taking cover. 
So intelligent are they that they are said to 
acquiesce readily when gas masks are put on 
and danger threatens. 

“One wound for which a horse is not evacuated 
is the common shell wound on the face and 
jaw. Then a good driver's care comes in; 
he attends them carefully, feeding them by 
hand, boiling their oats, making them mashes 
and spending most of the day with them till 
they can feed in comfort again. The devotion 
of the men is wonderful in many cases, who 
will not leave their charges, and is the cause 
of the new order that all horses must be re- 
turned from hospital to their own units, for 
the men’s care is not transferred to the same 
extent to a new team of horses.” 

We rejoice that even in the atmosphere of war 
and its dehumanizing influences the men 
retain their consideration of these partners in 
their trials who go forward unhesitatingly 
and unquestioningly into danger and probable 
death, with nothing to gain by their sacrifices. 


HAVING now “Peace with Victory,’’ Heaven 
grant we may have a long succession of those 
victories for which Peace is no less renowned 
than War! 


Is there no food for thought for a multitude of 
our fellow citizens who refuse to believe that 
any good thing can come of Nazareth, in the 
saying of the great English statesman, Burke: 
“*I do not know how to draw up an indictment 
against a whole people.” 


PEACE! — and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies; 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW 


“THE DRIVER'S PRAYER” 


O poem of the war relating to the members 
of the four-footed army has made a 
stronger appeal to us than this. Its author, 
William H. Parr, F.A.U.S.R., 463 Aero Squad- 
ron, says in a letter to one who had written 
him appreciatively with regard to the poem: — 
“As you are evidently a lover of horses I will 
tell you how the idea of the poem came to me. 
While serving in the Field Artillery with the 
famous Ist Canadian Division, I once heard 
one of my drivers express a wish that he would 
like to take his horses along with him if he was 
to ‘go west.’ The same shell killed the driver 
and both horses, and as I am a Montana man, 
born and raised on a Montana cattle outfit, 
and knowing how a real man comes to love a 
real horse, I had him buried with a horse upon 
each side of him, and they now lie sleeping up 
in the Ypres salient. The horses were named 
Friend and Foe.” 


O Lord! To Thee I want to make my prayer; 
My soul is troubled sore from day to day. 
I’ve never had the chance to know Thee, Lord — 
Nobody ever taught me how to pray, 
So if my prayer is not as it should be, 
Is not as padre prays on church parade, 
Please pardon me; forgive what I’ve forgot, 
For at Thy feet my naked soul is laid. 


If in the roster kept by Thee above, 
My name is next to cease this life fatigue 
And I must fall in with my fallen pals, 
A clean life’s page behind I want to leave. 
Grant that I die where bursting shrapnel sings, 
My team upon a gallop toward the foe, 
And when my soul at last reports to Thee 
Please let me take my horses where I go. 


If it is true what our old padre says, 
That there are horses in the land above, 
Are there not some spare stalls to hold my two — 
My black, my brown, the horses that I love? 
They’re only common field artillery plugs, 
As I am just a common soldier man; 
We've fought and starved together side by side — 
Id like to take them with me if I can. 


I know my saddle black is pretty mean, 
And kicks and bites at every one bul me; 
Still, when I’m with him he is always good — 
Just let me bring him up for You to see. 
He'd be ill treated if I left him here, 
Be kicked and cursed and starved until he died. 
Please can’t I ride him through the golden streets, 
The gentle old brown off-horse at his side? 


They carried me on many a weary ride, 
They've been my pals, my everlasting joy; 
I’ve nursed them both when they were sick, 
And kept their harness burnished like a toy, 
I’ve gone with them into the jaws of death, 
Gunners and drivers killed on every trip; 
Their panting hides have dripped with mud and 
sweat — 
My horses needed neither spurs or whip. 


O Lord, if heaven has no stable room, 
— With greatest reverence this I'd like to tell — 
And if the fiery regions have some stalls, 
Then let me ride my horses down in hell! 
And when the grand, great, final roll-call comes, 
To be the first upon parade we'll try; 
O Lord of all, please grant my only prayer — 
To take my horses with me when I die. 


If a horse is standing uncovered in cold 
weather, cover him. If his blanket has fallen 
or blown off, pick it up and put it on him. 
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On witnessing an act of cruelty, take par- 
ticular notice of the nature of the injuries in- 
flicted; the condition of the animal ill-used; 
obtain, if possible, the name and address of 
the owner and driver, or person in charge of 
the animal, and set down the time and place 
where the offense was committed. Communi- 
cate these facts, giving your own name and 
address, to headquarters of the Massachusetts 
S.P.C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, or 
to any of the Society’s authorized agents. The 
information will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential, and you will have done your humane 
duty intelligently and effectually. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated................... 867 
7,456 
Number of prosecutions.............. 32 
Number of convictions........ ....... 29 
Horses taken from work.............. 173 
Horses humanely destroyed........... 177 
Small animals humanely destroyed... . 245 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

90,789 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests 
of $2500 from Prentiss M. Kent of Boston, $100 
from Annie M. Washburn of New Bedford, 
and $25 (additional) from Col. F. S. Richardson 
of North Adams. 

It has received gifts of $30 from A. C. H., 
$25 from Mrs. J. C. P., and $20 from Miss 
F. R. M. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Jane M. Willcutt of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $28 from a Rhode Island friend, 
$8.28 from a co-worker for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $773.98, interest. 

December 10, 1918. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s., 

Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
Wm. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 
J. G. M. DeEVITA, v.m.p. } With U. S. Army 


Veterinarians 


E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
to l. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 292 Cases 270 
Dogs 165 Dogs 165 
Cats - 86 Cats 100 
Horses 38 Horses 4 
Birds 3 Birds 1 

Operations 96 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 10,696 

Free Dispensary cases ........ 13,221 


TRAVELING OFFICER’S REPORT 


OLLOWING is a summary of the report 

of our traveling field officer, who began, 
late in May, 1918, to visit by automobile 
out-of-the-way places in distant parts of 
Massachusetts, to November 30: 


Casesinvestigated ......... 322 
Animals inspected .... . 
Number of prosecutions 


Number of convictions ....... 52 
Horses taken from work ...... 78 
Horses humanely destroyed ..... 94 


HEAVEN ANSWER THE PRAYER! 


HE following prayer for blacksmiths all 

lovers of horses will hope was heard in 
Heaven. At the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the National Convention of Blacksmiths, 
held at Newark, N.J., a few weeks ago, the 
Rev. Dr. T. Aird offered an opening prayer, 
a part of which we quote: — 

““We thank Thee for their skill and the fine 
significance of what they do day by day. To 
them it is given to make the hard road easier 
to that great burden-bearer, that patient, 
noble servant of man whose large, soft eyes are 
often vocal with an eloquence beyond speech. 
May the dignity and sublimity of such a minis- 
try be made more and more engaging to them, 
so that its high spirit may lead them to a like 
service for their heart-weary fellow-men to whom 
perchance life’s road is hard and rough. 

“And as they stand by the flaming forge 
and bend over the anvil, seeing the tortured 
metal grow to beauty and usefulness under the 
beat of their strong arms and practised fingers; 
teach them, O Thou great Savior of men, the 
deep secret of life — that sorrow and suffering 
and trial are the strange processes by means 
of which Thou dost fashion character.” 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


WHERE THE ROADS CROSS AND THE 
FARM BEGINS 


THE DISGRACE OF IT 


The Swift Beef Company Charged with Dealing 
in Proscribed Meat 


F the big packing companies can feel any 
shame—we doubt it—their complicity in 
violating the law should be felt by them as a 
disgrace. Some years ago when contending 
against the traffic in immature veal, we found 
the big packing companies were dealing in 
violation of law in the carcasses of little calves, 
many of them far under the weight demanded 
by the Massachusetts statute. The other day 
the Swift Beef Company, according to a state- 
ment published in the Boston Traveler, was 
charged by the Boston Board of Health with 
handling over half a ton of this immature veal 
received from one of the worst, cheapest, most 
disreputable little slaughter-houses in the 
vicinity of Boston. Twelve of these carcasses 
weighed less than 30 pounds. These all bore 
the stamp of the meat inspector who, when he 
stamped them, knew he was conniving with the 
butcher to palm off upon an innocent public 
this meat forbidden to be used for food by the 
law of the Commonwealth. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a 
guaranty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 


Cuartes E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . ..... =. Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder. . . . . . . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . . . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé . Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey * 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 
of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE HUMANE PRESS BUREAU 


URING the first twelve months of our 
Humane Press Bureau, ably conducted 
by Mrs. May L. Hall of Boston, more than 
2000 letters were sent out, with more than 3000 
press sheets. As a result we now have, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, 212 local representa- 
tives who take charge of the articles forwarded 
by the Press Bureau each month and have them 
printed in at least 300 local papers. 


ACCORDING to reports from our field repre- 
sentative in the extreme northwestern section of 
the United States, no part of the country is 
opening wider the doors of its public schools 


to humane education than the State of Wash- 
ington. 


ANIMAL' WORK IN BELGIUM 


E are surprised and greatly pleased to read 

that, in spite of all the horrors of war 
and the confusion due to invasion, the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
of Antwerp has been interrupted only for a 
single month, the month of October, 1914, 
since the war began. In many _ instances 
humane killers have been introduced into 
slaughter-houses, and much has been done to 
lessen the hardships of traffic dogs through 
providing food and protection from abuse. 


INCREASE IN CHILD LABOR 

HILD labor, according to statistics gath- 

ered by the Children’s Bureau, has enor- 
mously increased during the war. In Wilmington, 
Delaware, sixty-one per cent. more children 
have taken out working permits than last 
year. In some places in Massachusetts the 
number has doubled. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 

E are witnessing the greatest, the swift- 

est, the most dramatic tragedy the 
world has ever beheld. When one thinks of 
all the great things that Germany has accom- 
plished for the world, its contributions to art, 
literature, music, and science, when one thinks 
of what Germany might have done for the 
world, but for her false leaders, one feels like 
echoing Capt. Philip at Santiago: “Don’t 
cheer, boys, the poor devils are dying.”” Under 
our very eyes is dying the greatest of modern 
empires, in some respects the greatest nation of 
our times. May it be the last of the empires! 
And out of its bitter anguish and travail may 
there arise in the future, without foreign inter- 
ference, a new, an honest, and a glorious demo- 
cratic State to help point the way toward the 
goal of all mankind, liberty, fraternity, equality! 

— The Nation 


ARE BOOKS SOLD IN YOUR TOWN 


F they sell books in your town, and you are 

a helpful member of the humane society, 
here is something you can do to increase the 
circulation of books you approve. Interview 
the head of the book department of any store, 
not the sales-clerk, but the person who chooses 
the books for sale. Any time of year is a good 
time to do this, but don’t make your call in the 
rush hours of any day. 

The book department of the largest store in 
Portland, Oregon, is in charge of a woman of 
experience, and she happens to be an active 
member of the humane society. She recently 
arranged a special set of shelves and a counter 
of books about animals, books above criticism 
from a humane point of view. She decided 
the display sign should not say “Humane” 
but should say * Animals.” 

I am confident that many humane people 
will be glad to give half an hour to interviewing 
book people in their own towns. Have .a 
short written list of approved books, like 
“Friends and Helpers,” “Our Gold Mine at 
Hollyhurst,” etc. Frequently ‘Black Beauty”’ 
is the only animal story people can name off- 
hand. Remember, the person interviewed is 
too busy to write titles you mention casually, 
and will be very glad to have a written definite 
list for future use. 

One reminder and one list will help. If 
several or many people carry out the plan, so 
much the better. A; i. P. 


Prepare for Be Kind to Animals Week and 
Humane Sunday, April 14-20. 


GREETINGS FROM AUSTRALIA 


NE of the most pleasing letters that has 

come to us in this war season is one dated 
October 28, 1918, from Mr. Geo. B. Duff, 
acting secretary of the new S.P.C.A. in 
Sydney, Australia. Formerly known as the 
Animals’ Protection Society of New South 
Wales, the organization is being remodeled 
under the direction of Mr. Duff, who writes for 
a supply of our literature and states that the 
society is about to issue a monthly journal. 
We greatly appreciate the spirit of the following 
words, and assure our Australian correspondent 
of the good wishes and hearty codperation of 
the American Humane Education Society. 
Mr. Duff says: — 


“T have just recently been called in to help 
remodel this society, and want to get into touch 
with our American brethren. We owe much 
and more to you all for what you have done, 
are doing, and yet will do in the World War. 
That it seemed to need a World Tragedy to 
reunite the English-speaking races appears 
correct. Whatever the process, if it means in 
the after days that we all ‘as brothers be, the 
wide world o’er,’ it will be for the good of the 
greatest number of mankind. There’s no 
name more reverenced amongst us than the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, and historians will 
write across the sky of this century in ‘relief 
letters’ the name of your present cultured and 
gifted Christian President — a gentleman indeed. 

“With all our hearts, to you our brethren, 
we send greetings to yourselves and to all 
whom you hold dear. May the _ blood-wet 
hands soon be washed of the sign of pain and 
sacrifice, and the whole world say ‘Peace be 
unto you.” 


PROGRESS IN CHILE 


ROM our foreign correspondent in Con- 
cepcion, Chile, we have received recently 
this account of humane work in that country: — 
“The Society for the Protection of Animals, 
which less than ten years ago had _ scarcely 
been heard of in this country, has at present 
developed in a very satisfactory manner, dis- 
seminating its spirit through the foundation 
laid at first in Concepcion and a little later in 
the capital of the nation, which has spread out 
among numerous peoples from Tacna to Magal- 
lanes, allowing to the Society of Concepcion 
the especial satisfaction of having contributed 
the largest number of these foundations. En- 
deavoring to extend its relations outside of the 
country, it has managed to stretch out even to 
Callao these altruistic teachings. 
“We have been glad to extend these principles 
to the important centers of this great nation.” 


PROSPEROUS SOCIETY IN URUGUAY 
ITERATURE recently received from the 
“Sociedad Uruguaya ‘General Artigas’ 

Protectora de los Animales,” indicates that this 
organization, founded in 1907 and named in 
honor of the liberator of his country, is now 
very flourishing and is doing a great work for 
the animals of this South American republic. 

Among its equipment are animal ambulances 

and rescue devices of the latest type and a 
hospital for animals. Its activities include the 
awarding of medals to officers of the law and 
to boys and girls for meritorious acts. The 
organization is financed, in part, by benefit 
productions at local theaters, some of which 
have been conducted on a very large scale. 
The headquarters are at Reconquista, 265, 
Montevideo. The president is Emilio N. 


Querirés, and the secretary, Daniel Mautone. 
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RAB IS MUSTERED OUT 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 
ACK to my flock o’ strayin’ sheep, 
To guard them frae disaster; 
Back to the hills where the free winds sweep, 
Back to my lane auld Master; 
To the clear skies, clean o’ battle haze, 
The nichts that are calm and still, 
The quiet days, when my guid sheep graze, 
While I watch on the heathery hill — 
Back to a’ o’ the kind auld ways, 
Far, far frae waefu’ ill! 


When the ca’ went forth for leal, brave dogs, 
To serve mid the battle’s thunder, 

Mid the tearin’ shells, an’ the poison fogs, 
There was nae time to wonder; 

My master was auld, an’ thrawn, an’ lame, 
An’ I was young an’ strang, 

An’ he said, ‘Guid Rab, get into the game — 
Ye'll never play it wrang; 

It's ane o’ the family, juist the same — 
Gae help the lads alang!” 


Sae I went, wi’ a soldier braw an’ true, 
Aw’ he trained me lang an’ kindly; 

I was tentie, an’ kent weel what to do, 
An’ ne’er misteuk him blindly; 

Wi’ a paper safe i’ my gas mask gray 
I squeezed through the keen-toothed wire, 

An’ bore the message that saved the day, 
Through bullets an’ burstin’ fire — 

Ay, an’ led the lads where the wounded lay, 
Oot V the mirk and mire! 


An’ noo they say il’s owre an’ done — 
The fechtin’ an’ the dyin’; 

We've won —for we focht for the Richt — we've won! 
Gladsome the word went flyin’! 

An’ prood an’ glad is my Master dear, 
As I lie?’ the firelicht, 

His rough hand smoothin’ my shell-torn ear, 
An’ my medal the whiles shines bricht. 

Eh, it’s guid to be hame, wi’ my Master near — 
But what maun I dream, the nicht? 


AN ODD PRECEDENT 
N a letter published in the New York World, 
Andrew Price of Marlinton, W. Va., writes: 

The despatches say that Clemenceau has 
asked an eminent authority on international 
law to give his opinion as to the extradition of 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 

There was an old-time Judge in West Vir- 
ginia who was a great lover of dogs, especially 
hounds. A suit was brought in his court 
against a man for killing a hound, and damages 
asked. The young lawyer for the defendant 
raised the point that a dog was not property. He 
said that he could find no precedent so holding. 

The Judge remarked impressively: “ Young 
man, you will never be able to say that again. 
I am going to set one right now.” 


A CRUEL DEVICE 
From a photograph taken in Texas by a Band of 
Mercy worker 


THE BEAUTY OF THE FOREST 


THE LOVE OF ANIMALS 


NDER the above title the late Joseph F. 

Smith of the Mormon church published, 
a few years ago, a very appreciative article, 
from which we quote the following: — 

The custom of setting apart a day each 
year to inculcate humane feelings for the animal 
world is a good one and has resulted in great 
pleasure and happiness to those who are kind 
to dumb animals as well as great good to the 
animals themselves. 

We know that certain people get better results 
from the use of certain animals than others 
do. In Holland and Denmark, for example, 
that most useful creature —the cow —is at 
her best. In those countries it is really beautiful 
to observe the affectionate demeanor of both 
men and women toward their cattle, which are 
never punished with whipping or hounded with 
dogs. They are not even harshly spoken to. 
The dairymen have learned that more milk 
will come by kind treatment and patience than 
by harshness. There is no mystery about it. 
Kindness begets kindness and brings results. 
It is simply profits in, dollars and cents which 
kindness produces in such things. In La 
Perdie, France, is found one of the best breeds 
of horses in the world. The love of these 
Frenchmen for their horses has made them 
without superiors in horse breeding. The 
Percheron horse is therefore sought by men in 
all parts of the world. Love, intelligently 
and humanely applied, has not only produced 
gentleness in the horse, but has contributed to 
the intelligence of the animal. And why does 
kindness contribute to intelligence? Because 
kindness is an attribute of intelligence. And 
like begets like. We know that restraint and 
self-control are necessary to the possession 
of the spirit of kindness, and these command the 
attention and submission of all domestic animals. 

Some animals are remarkable indeed for the 
wonderful development of love and devotion 
they possess and show towards men. They are 
so acute in the sense of their affections that they 
seem to perceive the feelings of their master 
in advance of his expressions. Masters of 
dumb animals have often been heard to declare 
that their animals were quicker to detect in 
them a spirit of anger than were their fellow-men. 

There is a story told of an Arab who pos- 
sessed a beautiful and valuable steed. His 
companions were ready to start their journey 
and wanted to know why he had not saddled 
his horse. “‘ Because I am angry,” was his reply. 


MY ONLY DEER HUNT 
KATE WOODWARD NOBLE 


E were talking about hunting, in a sort 

of desultory way, one hot afternoon in 
summer, when we were sitting under the big 
tree in the yard, and I said to my friend: “How 
was it when you were in Florida? I am told 
that the hunting there is good at some times 
during the year.” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” he replied, ‘though 
there is not so much of it done as there was in 
the old days, when railroads were few and far 
between, especially in the interior of the State, 
and people depended on their guns for a supply 
of fresh meat.” 

“Did you go hunting while you were there?” 

“No; I was only there for a short time, and 
anyway I was never much of a hunter. But 
I can tell you of a near-hunt I had, if you care 
to hear it.” 

I was, of course, anxious to do so and my 
friend began: — 

“My father-in-law, whom I was visiting, was 
tax assessor, and I used to go with him on some 
of his trips. He was a man with many friends, 
of a genial, jolly nature, and I always enjoyed 
his company; then, too, it gave me a good 
chance to see the country. It was before the 
‘big freeze’ that ruined the property of so many 
people there, and the region where he lived in 
the lake country was very beautiful. There is 
a sort of fascination about Florida; it always 
pulls you back, somehow, no matter how many 
discomforts you may have undergone there. 
One day my father-in-law and a friend of his, 
‘the Major,’ as we called him, got to talking 
about hunting, and before they got through I 
was anxious for a chance to try to shoot a deer. 

“One day we started out on one of the tax- 
assessing expeditions, and as we had the rifle 
with us, kept a sharp lookout along the road for 
a possible sight of game. Suddenly my father- 
in-law stopped the horse with a low: ‘See! 
there’s your chance!; There stood a deer, 
within easy range. It had not discovered us, 
and stood perfectly motionless, presenting a 
fine target. I picked up the rifle, and took 
careful aim. I was not used to shooting with a 
rifle, though I knew something about the use 
of the old fashioned shot-gun. My hand shook 
with the ‘buck ague,’ but I gritted my teeth, 
determined not to give way to such foolishness. 
Finally I had it under control, and was just 
about to pull the trigger when a movement 
near the deer attracted my attention. Out 
trotted a little fawn, a pretty, graceful little 
creature, and began to get its dinner. [ laid 
the gun down. I could no more have fired a 
shot at that mother deer, suckling her fawn in 
fancied security, than I could have fired one at 
a human mother and her baby. 

““My father-in-law looked at me quizzically. 
‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. ‘Did you get 
fever’’?’ 

“*No,’ [ said. ‘But when I saw that little 
fawn come out there, and the mother suckling 
it, I just couldn’t shoot her.’ 

**Humph!’ grunted my father-in-law. ‘Let 
me tell you, boy, I would have thought mighty 
little of you if you had shot that deer. Be- 
sides, we could not have got the meat home 
before it would have spoiled, and [ don’t believe 
in killing creatures for mere sport.’ 

“That was my first, last and only chance at 
shooting a deer. There is something appealing 
about a deer’s eyes, anyway, and I guess I am 
too fond of animal pets ever to have made 
much of a hunter. My wife says if I had ever 
shot that deer it would have haunted me all 
my days, and I think she is about right.” 
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THE SWANS OF YPRES 
N. TOURNEUR 


O town in the whole war zone has suffered 

more than Ypres, that old city of Western 
Flanders, with the exception of Rheims and 
Verdun. These three have been so shattered 
and maimed through the downright evil malice 
of the enemy that their streets and thorough- 
fares can be recognized only with difficulty. 
“Pale as the Death of Ypres” is a popular 
saying in Flanders, that recalls the time in 
the Middle Ages, when Ypres was in the height 
of her glories and the largest manufacturing 
center and depot in Northern Europe of laces, 
silks, carpets, and other costly fabrics; but 
only to be stricken down by the plague. Today, 
“violent as the Death of Ypres’”” seems a more 
fitting saying, because of the enemy’s continuous 
shelling, before the retreat. Yet, though her 
inhabitants have been killed and dispersed, 
the swans of Ypres still cling to their ancient 
and habitual home. 

Krupp’s cannon have hurled their mightiest 
projectiles on this stricken historical town of 
Flanders, and bombarded her nigh continually 
since June, 1915, until the autumn of 1918. 
But still the swans are to be seen gliding grace- 
fully on the water of the moat that surrounds 
the ramparts, just as if they deride the orgy 
of war which the German nation and their 
rulers provoked. These ramparts have not 
only withstood the wear and tear of the cen- 
turies, but also the solid brick walls have turned 
an unbroken face to the fiercest artillery which 
has ever assailed a city. Pitted and scarred 
they are, but they in the immensity of their 
hardness and thickness will never be battered 
down. 

And it is underneath the protection of these 
heavy walls that the swans of Ypres have lived 
throughout the hostilities much as they have 
lived throughout the past centuries. Here in 
the shrapnel-swept moat they have continued 
since the commencement of the war, surviving 
all the artillery assaults of these years. Here 
they have nested, and here they have reared 
their cygnets, amidst all the awfulness of the 
fighting around them. 

Every British battalion in the Ypres area 
knows the swans, and when the stately birds be- 
gan to make their nests last year, many were the 
wagers as to the probable length of their stay 
there. On one occasion a German shell burst 
within a short distance of the nest. But the 
brave sitting swan took no notice of the dev- 
astation, except that she fluttered a moment 
or two from the force of the concussion. 

The triumph of the feathered pair came when, 
during the fearful fighting of the third battle 
for the city, two cygnets were hatched. So 
now despite everything there is a happy family 
of swans frequenting the waters of the old 
moat, and of the Zillebeke Lake, that large arti- 
ficial brick-built reservoir lying about 100 yards 
southeast of the town, and connected by an 
outlet with Ypres moat. And a cheerful and 
pleasant sight they afford to the British sol- 
diers’ war-tired eyes. 


A POLITICAL speaker, warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on 
imports, said: “If you don’t stop shearing the 
wool off the sheep that lays the golden egg, 
you'll pump it dry.” 

This reminds us of that other far-sighted 
orator who, in a burst of eloquence, said: ‘‘ All 
along the untrodden pathways of the past we 
view the footprints of an unseen hand.” 


American Red Cross—Junior Membership 
Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
The Red Cross Chapter and the School Auxiliary 


S the School Auxiliary to be an asset or a 

liability to us?” This question was recently 
directed at a Junior Red Cross speaker by a 
conscientious senior executive in whose mind the 
financial aspect loomed large. The question 
seems ‘to ‘answer itself — thousands of eager 
hands and feet ready to serve; thousands of 
minds set to the problem of earning and saving 
could be a liability to no Red Cross chapter. 
With teachers to supervise and direct, to keep 
the work up to grade, there can be no question 
of wasted materials or poor product. 

But aside from the question of supplies, the 
senior chapters have found many ways in which 
they could utilize Junior Red Cross enthusiasm. 
Nearly every enterprising school auxiliary near 
the local chapter has organized a boys’ or girls’ 
messenger service. Whether the carrying of 
messages and delivering of supplies is done with 
toy express wagons or Ford trucks depends 
largely on the size of the community, but the 
service is invaluable, just the same. The 
smaller children do messenger service in the 
building, tend door, run errands and answer 
the ’phone. 


Those Red Cross chapters fortunate enough to 
be near a school auxiliary with a department of 
manual training need never fear lack of equip- 
ment in their workrooms. Surgical dressings, 
tables and frames, shelves, coat hangers, pack- 
ing cases, chests of drawers, desks — all these 
any well equipped school can turn out; and 
even the school with no equipment can make 
good smooth knitting-needles. 


Perhaps the most valuable of all services 
which a Junior Red Cross member can give 
the senior organization, the service which is at 
once the oftenest rendered and the hardest to 
record, is the help at home which enables the 
mother to attend committee meetings, direct 
workrooms or make surgical dressings. Both 
are freeing someone for service which they 
themselves could not render. By pointing out 
this fact in the school the Junior Red Cross 
inspires a great deal of quiet home service that 
might otherwise go undone. 


All who have put the Junior Red Cross to an 
honest test are unanimous in their vote that it 
is an asset — not a liability. 


Photo from Nat'l Audubon Society 


OUR WINTER FRIENDS, THE CHICKADEES 


THE WEE BIT THINGS 
SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 
WHAT though I be a princess, my coffers lined 

with gold — 
And somewhere on the lonely hills a wee bit lamb 
lies cold! 


What though I rule a kingdom that bends to every 
word — 

And somewhere, by an empty nest, there grieves 
a wee bit bird! 


What though I be the consort of a great and noble 
king — 

And somewhere, wrapt in woe, there bides a wee 
bit creature-thing! 


AN AUTOMATIC BIRD FEEDER 
UNIQUE, economical and efficient feed- 
ing appliance for the winter birds is the 

invention of Mr. Edward Avis of Enfield, Conn. 
Mr. Avis is the well-known “Bird Mimic” who 


has delighted thousands of audiences with his © 


wonderful art of bird-song imitation. 

The device is simple, practical and highly 
recommended. It may be constructed as fol- 
lows: Bore a hole eight inches deep, two and 
a half inches in diameter into one end of a 
smooth-barked log at least 4 by 14 inches in 
size. With a one-inch auger bore four holes, 
two on each side and about three inches apart, 
slanting a little downward from the outside 
to the large cavity. Fill a common quart milk 
bottle with hemp, rape or sunflower seed, 
finely chopped suet or ‘scraps, and insert in- 
verted bottle into the log. Care should be 
taken that the neck of the bottle shall fit tightly 
so as to exclude all rain. 

Fasten the feeder securely to a tree trunk or 
tall post. The birds will soon find their way to 
the food, and the appliance will serve them 
automatically as long as there is a supply in 
the bottle. The woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
chickadees, titmice, brown creepers, etc., will 
be able to cling to the smooth bark and take 
the food from the openings, but the English 
sparrow lacks this accomplishment and _ there- 
fore will be precluded from the feast. 


Do you mean to tell us,’ someone said to 
Thoreau, ‘you don’t shoot a bird when you 
want to study it?” to which Thoreau replied, 
‘Do you think I would shoot you if I wanted 
to study you?” 


“‘He gave up shooting, because as he tells 
us, ‘When once the joy of life in those winged 
and furry things has knocked at the portals of 
one’s spirit the thought that by pressing a 
little iron twig one will rive that joy out of their 
vitals is too hard to bear. Call it aestheticism, 
squeamishness, namby-pamby sentimentalism, 
what you will — it is stronger than oneself!’”’ 


In making your will, remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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TO MY DOG 
JOSEPHINE E. REED 


THEY say you have no soul, but in your eyes — 
Your great, brown, brooding eyes that look in 
mine — 
There lies that near approach to love divine; 
That fine devotion clothed in humble guise. 


And in the night, when brutes in human form, 
Possessed of souls, prowl round to do us ill, 
What means that watchful care that guards us 

still 

While we unconscious lie in Morpheus’ arms? 


That great, broad, tender love that you bestow 
With constancy that oft puts man to shame, 
What matter if we fail to rightly name 

The quality that bids your fineness glow? 


And in those hours when, resting at our feet, 
You lie in quiet brooding, ah! who knows 
What subtle power still more subtly grows, 

Preparing higher forms of life to meet. 


Aye, rather say we do not understand 
The mystery of life and death and growth; 


The soul which seems to travail forth in both, 


Humanity and those so near to man. 


TRAPPED DOG FED BY MATE 


N the Telegram, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Mr. John E. Dearth, field agent of Worcester 
county farm bureau, tells this story of the 
intelligence, sympathy, affection and clever 
understanding on the part of a dog, which came 
under his observation in a recent visit to Prince- 
ton. 
“A Princeton man who is fond of horses 
and dogs, owns a-finely bred hunting dog and 
he missed him for several days. He made 
inquiries all around, but no person, it appeared, 
had seen anything of the animal, and after a 
week the owner gave him up as lost, strayed or 
stolen. One of the farm-hands was rambling 
through a chopped-off wood lot a few days ago 
and came upon the dog caught in a steel trap 
that somebody set to trap a skunk or some 
other game. Both fore paws were held in the 
jaws of the trap and the dog could not escape. 
“But, in spite of his terrible predicament, 
he was not emaciated, and although in pain, 
he had not gnawed his fore legs as many animals 


ALASKAN HUSKIES USED IN ALSACE FOR TRANSPORTING AMMUNITION TO THE FRONT 


will do when they are in the torture of a steel 
trap. Strangest of all, scattered all around the 
trapped dog were bones, scraps of meat and 
various other things that dogs like, and the 
creature looked as if he had not suffered for 
food. Several ham bones and beef bones, with 
shreds of meat clinging, were right there under 
the captive’s nose and he was chewing a bone 
when the farmer discovered his plight. 

“‘The trapped dog was carried home in the 
arms of the man who found him and then, a 
little later, the owner went to the trap to see 
who or what brought those bones and scraps of 
dog food to the suffering captive. While he 
stood silently regarding the little heap of bones 
and scraps, another dog from his own kennels 
came through the brush with her jaws filled 
with chicken bones, meat trimmings and other 
gleanings from the kitchen garbage pail. The 
dog dropped her load close to the trap and 
sniffed around as if she were worried. She 
whined and whimpered when she decided that 
her friend was gone. The owner called her 
and she came slinking and trembling to him 
as if she expected to be punished. 

“The way the owner tells the story would 
make a lump come imto your throat. He 
patted the dog and fondled her and went with 
her to the trap and let her smell around it to 
her heart’s content and all the while he kept 
calling her ‘good old doggie, good dog,’ until 
she seemed to understand that. her master was 
praising her and then her joy was unmistakable. 

“Calling her after him he went back to the 
stable where the injured dog was licking his 
wounds and the kennel fellows were fixing him 
up. When the other dog saw the rescued 
animal she showed every indication of joy. 
She barked, capered around, wagged her tail 
almost off and then lent her own moist tongue 
to the healing process on her friend’s sorely 
bruised paws. The two dogs seemed to under- 
stand one another, and the way those two 
friends nuzzled together and expressed friend- 
ship was a revelation to the humans who looked 
on. That dog had been foraging all week for 
bones and food for the captive and no doubt 
she understood that she was helping him to 
live.” 

A WARM blanket for cold weather should be 
provided for horses compelled to stand outside 
for any length of time. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IN THE 
ARMY 


T is exceedingly gratifying to note that 
kindness to animals is emphasized in all of 
the manuals used by Government officials for 
the use of army officers having charge of horses. 
The following, taken from ‘Pack Transporta- 
tion,” will be read with much interest: — 

““A mule remembers kindness and will recog- 
nize by sight and sense of smell the individual 
who has shown it to him. Be brutal in treat- 
ment of him and he will shy from you and avoid 
you. 

“Kindness will conciliate the most vicious 
animal and cause him to become docile. 

“Tf vicious, provide means to prevent his 
injuring any person. 

“In doing so do not maltreat the animal. 
Treat him kindly, but firmly, and he will soon 
learn to recognize you as his master, and obey. 


“Maltreat him and he will never forget you.” 


THE BRAVE DOGS OF WAR 


CERTAIN fox terrier on the firing line in 
France has a record of having saved 150 
lives, all fighting men, says the North Dakota 
Banner. There are many other dogs in France 
with honorable life-saving records on the battle- 
fields. A regiment could be made up of sol- 
diers saved by dogs that have run the gauntlet 
of fire to hunt for wounded and bring stretcher 
bearers to them. 


These dogs of war carried messages through 
zones of fire from trench to trench, rushing 
from cover to cover, but always going true to 
command and bringing the messages, if not 
killed in the attempt. There are instances 
where dogs, after receiving mortal wounds, 
have crawled painfully along for hours to bring 
in their messages. 


One of the admirable qualities of these trained 
dogs is the seriousness with which they take 
and execute dangerous missions. A well trained 
Red Cross dog will not be swerved from his 
business by hunger, fatigue or pain, obeys only 
his officer, and works to the point of exhaustion 
unless officially relieved. 

Instances have never been wanting to prove 
that the Creator made no mistake when he 
made a dog; but this war brings out the fact 
most clearly. 
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A PARLOR CAT 


LOUELLA C. 


POOLE 


THERE lives a cat across the way 
Whose yellow coat is bright as day, 
A fleece of orange flame; 

His plumy tail, his shapely head, 
Show plainly he’s a thoroughbred, 
And Yama is his name. 


The pet of all the house is he — 

A pampered puss, as all can see; 
With catnip mice and cream, 

With loving speech and fond caress, 

His paths are paths of pleasantness — 
On cushions soft to dream. 


mouser he?” I hear you ask. 
Well, truly, mousing is a task 
He treats disdainfully; 
. Such sport is for mere kitchen cats, 
And not for such aristocrats, 
Such high-bred cats as he. 


’Twere shame to soil those silken paws, 
And really there’s no need because 
Next door there lives a cat — 
A most plebeian beast, *lis true — 
Who nothing better has to do, 
And she attends to that! 


A parlor cat, an ornament, 

A useless puss whose life is spent 
In indolence and ease? 

Nay, the delight of every eye 

(For beauty so doth gratify), 
His mission is to please. 


No matter though the skies be gray, 

When Yama walks upon his way, 
Along the path or wall, 

Or posts himself on fence or gale, 

Bright sunshine seems to radiate 
In glory over all. 


HE who helps a child helps humanity with a 
distinctness, with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creatures in any 
stage of their human life can possibly give 
again. Brooks 


WHO KNOWS WHAT I AM DREAMING? 


FAITHFUL DOG FINDS LOST CHILD 
JAMES D. BURTON 


N the wildest part of the Cumberland Moun- 

tains of Tennessee was lost a little child on 
the night of November 28, 1918. The child is 
the five-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elick Godsey, who live on a small farm four 
miles from the little village of Ozone, Tennessee. 
The little girl asked her mother if she might 
accompany a little friend part of the way home. 
The request was granted. It was about three 
in the afternoon. 

When the child failed to return at dusk the 
mother became alarmed, and the father went 
to the home of his neighbor thinking his little 
daughter had accompanied her friend home. 
He learned that the little girl had left her friend 
at the edge of the clearing early in the afternoon. 

The father took a lantern and alone went 
to the top of Black Knob. It was raining and 
the night was very dark. This is a very wild, 
isolated region, and the scream of the wildcat 
is often heard. The mountains here abound 
in bluffs and deep streams, and for miles and 
miles no one resides. The father returned 
alone at ten o'clock that night. 

By this time a party of neighboring men 
joined in the search. The signal, should the 
little one be found, was to blow the dinner 
horn. This horn is used in calling men out of 
the fields to their noonday meals in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains. The signal was not sounded, 
and the hunters returned in the early hours 
of the morning and reported that no trace of 
the child could be found. 

It was at this juncture that the father of the 
little girl turned to “‘Old Babe,” the dog, and 
told him to “go find the baby.” The dog was 
taken to the clearing where the child was last 
seen. For some time the dog failed to take 
the scent. But at last with a yelp of joy Old 
Babe was off, the father of the child following. 

Miles from home, in the thick underbrush, 
the little hood belonging to the girl was picked 
up. Some distance beyond the father heard 
the joyful yelps of the dog. The little girl was 
found in a deep gulch, safe and unharmed, 
soundly sleeping between two logs. The dog 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘“‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and forty-seven new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in November. 
Of these 155 were in schools of Rhode Island; 
93 in schools of Massachusetts; 37 in schools of 
Connecticut; 26 in schools of South Carolina; 
15 in schools of Georgia; seven in schools of 
Texas; three each in schools of Ohio and Minne- 
sota; two each in Maine and Canada; and 
one each in Indiana, Florida, Missouri, and 
Spanish Honduras. 


Total Number Bands of Mercy, 116, 226 


was tugging at her garments in an effort to 
arouse her, when the father reached the spot. 
Her wanderings had brought her near the banks 
of the swift waters of the Big Sandy. 

“T was losted, Babe, and I was coming home 
to play with you when it got light,” she said. 

The gratitude of a father and the joyful 
tears of a mother were combined with the 
joyful yelps of the faithful old dog at the finding 
of the lost child. This is a true story of a 
faithful dog. The writer has traveled many 
times through this section, and knows the 
dangers of being lost in such a region. 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO TO HELP 
JAMES E. WEST 
BOY SCOUT is expected to do at least 
one good turn daily. 

The good turns reported for one Scout for 
the year, the record probably having been 
kept by some kindly, watchful aunt, said that 
he got 174 buckets of coal and 129 buckets of 
water, carried out the ashes 124 times and the 
dishwater 125 times, and did other miscellaneous 
good turns amounting to 1694 distinct efforts 
of cheerful helpfulness during the year. He 
brought in corncobs for the fire, went after the 
washing, fixed up the mail, cleaned up the 
waste paper, picked up a limb from the side- 
walk, “cut some tail for a kid’s kite,’ went 
to town for mother many times, picked up 
glass from the sidewalk, replaced a brick in 
the pavement, stopped a dog fight, loaned his 
knife, wound the clock and set the alarm in- 
numerable times, fixed the fire and made his 
bed, ‘telephoned messages, changed a_ five- 
dollar bill, fed the dog and cleaned up some ink, 
baked the pancakes for breakfast, fried some 
bacon, put on the coffee, washed the potatoes 
and fixed the fire, fed the chickens, also watered 
the flowers, taught a younger boy his lessons in 
school, picked up needles and pins from the 
floor, lit the lamps and darned his own sweater, 
mopped up some water and swept off the back 
porch, mailed letters and put up curtains, fixed a 
pair of scissors, got the fruit cans for his mother, 
opened cans of salmon, tomatoes, and beans, 
dug out a rat and set a mouse trap, turned the 
washing machine many times and hung pictures. 
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terrier! He could be only a few months old! I held him in 
my arms, and caressed him on the journey homewards. I 
named him “Jack.” 

At the end of a year, Jack had grown to be a big terrier. 
I gave him the best of food. He liked puppy biscuits well 
soaked in milk. He was healthy, and enjoyed a comfortable 
little corner in my room. 

I taught him how to shake hands, and he does it very well 
whenever any of my friends come to see me. He can also 
stand up and salute. During my spare afternoons, Jack and 
I climb hills. He loves outdoor sports, especially playing ball. 

Jack knows that he is well treated and whenever I’m away 
for a day, upon my late return, he expresses his joy of seeing 
me by jumping on me, saluting me, or trying to shake hands 
with me. When I’m alone, Jack is my constant companion. 
Though dumb, he shows his love and gratitude for me by 
being kind and cheerful around the quiet country homestead. 


HOW THE BEAVER BUILDS HIS HOUSE 


EAVERS not only make dams and canals and _ ponds; 
they construct what are called lodges as well, to serve as 
dwelling-places. These are made by piling up a number of logs, 
mingled with clods of earth, stones, and clay, and digging 
out the soil from underneath so as to form a sort of hut. These 
lodges are oven-shaped, and are from twelve to twenty feet or 
more in diameter, the inside chamber being about seven feet 
wide. So, you see, they have very thick walls. And they 
HAPPY NEW YEAR are generally entered by at least two underground passages, 
of which open in the river-bank below the surface of the 
water, so that the animals can go straight from their lodge 

BIRD SONGS into the river without showing themselves above ground at all. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


HE robin sings: “Cheer up! cheer up!” 
The bluebird: ‘* Tru-al-ly!” 
The meadowlark: ‘Spring o’ the year!” 
Goldfinch: Per-chic-o-ree!” 
The crow sends forth his: “Caw! caw! caw!” 
Redwing his: ‘‘O-ka-lee!”’ 
And we all know the blithesome song 
Of merry chickadee. 


And then who has not heard bobwhite 
His name call o’er and o'er, 

From fence rail or an old stone wall 
Where he has perched before? 

“Chewink! chewink!”’ ground robin says, 
Teacher!” the oven bird; 

And I suppose there’re many notes 

That I have never heard. 


“JACK” THE FOUNDLING BEAVER HOUSE, LILYLAKE, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
ALICE WONG 


Inside each lodge is a bed of soft warm grasses and wood-chips, 
NE day, while out walking in the fields, | heard a wee on which the animals sleep; and it is said that each beaver 
voice crying. I stopped and listened. As the voice has his own bed. At any rate, several animals of various ages 
grew louder, my eyes were directed towards the place whence Jive together in each lodge. Then near the lodge these won- 
the sound came. After a few moments, I discovered that there derful creatures make a ditch or hole, which is so deep that 
was a dog nearby. even in the hardest winter the water in it never freezes quite 
I crossed the marshy land to the edge of a stream, where to the bottom; and in this deep place they pile up a great 
I found a bag which was carefully roped. I untied it instantly, quantity of logs and branches, so that in winter they may 
and there leaped forth a tiny puppy. What a beautiful black have as much bark as they require to eat. 
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In the 


Editor’s 


Library 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF ANIMALS, Royal 
Dixon. 


It is the egotist, who knows animals only in the 
books, and the enslaver of animals who deny 
them the power of reason and believe their lives 
are governed solely by instinct. The facts and 
deductions brought out in this volume are amply 
sufficient to refute that ancient narrow and some- 
what persistent belief. The wide observations 
and profound studies of the author enabled him 
to detect the many human-like qualities in animals 
and to discern both mental and moral faculties 
in them, oftentimes superhuman. 

“Tt is no exaggeration,” states the author, ‘‘to 
say that animals sing, dance, play, speak a lan- 
guage, build homes, go to school and learn, wage 
warfare, protect their homes and property, marry, 
make laws, build moral codes, in fact, do every- 
thing that is generally attributed to man.” 

Mr. Dixon presents evidence to show that 
animals are masters of man in the art of camou- 
flage; that many of them have knowledge of 
medical and sanitary laws, are skilled physicians 
and dietitians. There are animal mathematicians, 
musicians, miners and excavators, architects and 
engineers, food conservers, tourists, even scaven- 
gers and criminals. : 

In a chapter on “The Future Life of Animals” 
the writer corrects the mistaken conclusion, the 
erroneous belief that of all living creatures man 
alone is immortal. He proves that a literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures leads to one conclusion, 
“that there is absolutely no distinction between 
man and his ‘lower brother’ animals, and that 
when they die they all go to the same place.” 

Such a book as this cannot fail to inspire a deeper 
regard and appreciation for the whole animal 
world. 

252 pp. $1.75, net. 
Company, New York. 


GREAT TESTIMONY, The 
Coleridge. 


The author of this timely volume is a leading 
present-day champion of the anti-vivisection 
cause, an able advocate, and prolific writer upon 
the subject. 

It is a collection of short biographies of some of 
the most famous poets, philosophers and Saints 
who have given the weight of their authority to 
the condemnation of the torture of living animals 
for the purpose of enlarging scientific knowledge. 
The names collected in the volume testify to a very 
remarkable consensus of opinion among the great 
leaders of thought and ethics during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. They include Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Browning and Tennyson; Cardinals 
Newman and Manning; Dr. Johnson, Lord Cole- 
ridge and Queen Victoria. 

Those who take pleasure in Mr. Coleridge’s 
terse and classic English will find it felicitously 
displayed in this volume; and an added interest 
is given to the book by a collection of portraits, 
many of which are here published for the first 
time. 

66 pp. Three shillings, sixpence, net. 
Lane Company, New York. 


HAPPY JACK, Thornton W. Burgess. 


Happy Jack Squirrel and his near relatives are 
among Old Mother Nature’s most interesting 
children, and they are known and loved by nearly 
all the boys and girls. 

Strange adventures befall Happy Jack. While 
he and Chatterer are quarreling in the tree-tops 
and shaking off the nuts, Cousin Chipmunk gathers 
them up and fills his fine new storehouse. No 
friend of Happy Jack is Shadow the Weasel. 
In fact it is Shadow who makes Happy Jack run 
for his life, saving himself only by jumping upon 
the shoulder of Farmer Brown’s boy. 

There is an excellent humane lesson in the 
conduct of Farmer Brown’s boy, who has to catch 
Shadow in a box-trap but carries him far away and 
again gives him his freedom. 


Frederick A. Stokes 


Hon. Stephen 


John 


All these true-to-nature animal tales should 
appeal strongly to readers new and old of the 
popular Burgess books. 


204 pp., $1.25, net. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.} 
OVER INDIAN AND ANIMAL TRAILS, 


Jean M. Thompson. 

Under this attractive title there are presented 
some captivating stories of animal life adapted 
to readers from eight to fourteen years. Fact 
and fiction are combined to make these tales 
both educational and entertaining, and many 
new and strange secrets are revealed concerning 
the creatures that once lived and thrived so abun- 
dantly in the forests and streams and fields, but 
of which there now remains little more than a 
fast-fading mental picture. 

Little Beaver, the Indian boy, keenly observ- 
ant and full of curiosity, is informed by Old 
Chief about the ways, habits and peculiarities of 
scores of the wild brothers of the forest. Old 
Chief is well versed and unfolds many wonderful 
tales about Wabasso, the great brown hare who 
leaped twenty-one feet at a single bound; of 
Malsun, the giant gray wolf whom’ Wabasso 
outwitted and all his wolf pack; of Moween, the 
black bear, who was cruelly trapped but escaped 
from the hateful chain and collar and recovered her 
good nature back in the deep woods —a captive 
no more. 

The eight illustrations in color by Paul Bransom, 
showing some of the interesting wood folk in their 
native haunts, are of high class art. 

263 pp., $2, net, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


CHRISTMAS TREE FOR HORSES 


UST as we go to press arrangements are 

being made, partly as a memorial to the 
horses that have served in the war, and partly 
for the sake of those who here at home have 
served the same great purpose, to repeat the 
Christmas tree for horses and drivers that was 
so successful two years ago. The tree will be 
at the Angell Memorial Monument in Post 
Office Square, Boston, Tuesday forenoon, 
December 24. There will still be opportunity, 
when this issue reaches our readers, for con- 
tributions to be made to help defray the extra 
expense. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


"RATES OF MEMBERSHIP I 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 
1 


Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 
at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 
books) : — 

Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 50, June, 1917—-May, 1918. .$1.25 
Humane Calendar for 1919 


15 cts. 
About the Horse 
Don — His Ronsinctions, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
274 pp. $1.25 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 30 cents. , 


pay 15 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley bas ee 25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or. 3.00 “ “ 
The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, hove = 2 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 40 “ 
How to Treat a Horse...... ioe 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow .40 “ “ 
Care of Horses......... 


The Folly of the Blinder.. : 
The Horse's Prayer............... 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card. . . 3.00 “ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors. . 1.00 “ 


The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, post card YY 00 * 


Breaking Horses with Kindness............. 
“The Proud Mother,”’ post-card, 5c. perdoz. .40 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, * 
The Checkrein, 4 pages............... 
The Cruel Over-check card (two sides). . nm =? 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.... 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, 
The Dog — Its Care in Healt 


small 35 cts. 
ost-card...... $1.00 per 100 
and Disease.. .60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .. 40 “ “ 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts........ paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card................+. $ .40 per 100 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2 .. .40 “ 

How the Birds Help the Farmer............ m= 
The Air-gun and the Birds................. £2 © 
An Appeal to Every Woman............... ee 


About the Cat 


The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease... $ = per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8........... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.......... 40 

Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per doz.... .40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
penne Rudolf’s Quest, a Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts............... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts... paper, 15 cts 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts.......... paper, 15 cts 
The Minor Minor Prophets................ 3.00 per 100 
The Cruelties of 
The Jack London 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp....... : 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp........ 2.00 “ * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals.. 40 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle.... .40 “ Fp 
Hints on the Care of 40 

Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors.........-.+++.- 15 cts. per 100 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants (red or blue) each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley...cloth 25 cts. 

paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 

Sarah J. Eddy cloth 75 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest aa paper, 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... cloth, 75 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. "Angell. $2. 00° per 100 
Need of Humane Education Societies and mae 

Methods of Forming Them............... 40 
Humane Day Exercises for 191 50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow. 4 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty........ 0 3 2 
Women’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley.........- 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “| 
A Talk with the Teacher..................; 40 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
‘Be Kind to Animals” buttons........ ...75 ets. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each...... 75 cts. “4 pre: 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 
“Band Mercy” es. 


Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy : 
by mail filled for less five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? * IMMORTAL? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, e Bureau 
of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 10U 
Songs of Happy Life (with music)...........each 40 cts. 
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